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Tales. 


THE GERMAN GIBBET. 


Tut, tut, thou art all ice, thy kindnesss freezes. 


Ir was evening, towards the latter end of autumn, || 
when the warmth of the mid-day sun reminds us of | 
the summer just gone, and the coolness of the eve- | 
ning plainly assures us that winter is fast approach- | 
ing; 1 was proceeding homewards on horse-back, | 
fortified by a strong great coat against the weather | 
without, and refreshed with a glass of ‘eau de vie,’ 
that I might feel equally secure within. My road lay 
for some time along an extensive plain, at the extrem. | 
ity of which, there arose a small and thickly over- 
spreading wood, which the road skirted for some 
distance; and, on a slight eminence, at an angle 
where the last rays of the setting sun threw their 
gleam across the path, were suspended the remains 
of a malefactor in chains. They had been hanging 
tere at least ten years; the whole of the flesh was 
consumed; and here, and there, where the coarse, 
dark cloth, in which the figure had been wrapped, 
had decayed, the bones, bleached by the weather, 
protruded. 

I confess I am rather superstitious, and certainly 
did push on, in order that, if possible, I might pass 
the place before the sun should have set; to accom- || 
plish which I afterwards increased into a hard gallop. 
The sun however, had set, and the twilight wasfast 
changing into darkness asT rode up. I could not 
keep my eyes from the spot, for the figure swung 
slowly backwards and forwards, accompanied by the 
low, harsh creaking of the irons, as it moved to the 
breeze. 

What with exertion, and I may add with fear, or 
something very like it, the perspiration fell in large 
drops from my forehead, and nearly blinded me so 
that I could not refrain from imagining that the white 
bony arm — hand it had not — of the figure, relieved 
against the dark wood behind, was beckoning to me, 
as it waved to the wind. On passing it, I put my 
horse to full speed, and did not once check his pace, 
or look around, until I left the German Gibbet, for so | 
it was called, a good mile behind. 

It was now a fine, clear, moonlight night, and I had | 
not gone far when I heard the sound of horse’s feet | 
at a little distance behind, and about the same time | 
began to feel myself unusually cold. I buttoned up 
my coat, but that did not make much difference; I 
took a large comforter from my pocket, and put it 
round my neck. I felt still colder; and urging my 
horse forward, I hoped that exercise would warm me ; 
but no, I was still cold. However fast I galloped, I 
still heard the sound of horse’s feet behind, at ap- 
parently just the same distance, and though I looked | 
around several times, I could not sce a living soul. 
The sound got faster and faster, nearer and nearer, | 
till at last a small grey pony trotted up, on which sat ‘| 
a tall, thin, melancholy looking man, with a long, | 
pointed nose, and dull heavy eyelids, which hung so || 
low, that at first he appeared to be asleep. His 1] 
countenance, which was extremely pale and cadaver- 


| would do him the honor to put it on. 





He 


collar open, and no cravat around his neck. 

We rode for some time side by side, the stranger 
never once turning round, or lifting up his eyes to 
look at me; I could not help regarding him intently, 
until my eyes ached with the cold. I was obliged 
every now and then to let go the reins to blow my 
fingers, which I thought would drop off; and, on 
touching my horse, | found he was as cold as myself! 
yet the stranger looked not the least affected by it, 
for his cloak remained strapped to the saddle behind 
him, and, indeed, his jacket was flying open, and his 
shirt collar unbuttoned as before. 

This looked very strange !— there was something 
mysterious about him ; so I resolved to be quit of him 
as soon as possible ; but the faster I rode, the faster 
he rode ; and though my horse appeared as powerful 
again as the one on which he was riding, yet I found 
that when it came to the push, his pony could haye 
passed me easily. But that was not his intention, 
for when I slackened my pace, he slackened, and on 
my pulling up, he pulled up also, still he never looked 
at me, and there we remained side by side, and I 
nearly frozen to death with the cold. 

Every thing around us was perfectly quiet, and I 
felt this silence becoming quite appalling; at length 
I exclaimed, ‘ Sir you seem determined we shall not 
part company, however it may be the wish of one of 
us.’ The stranger, after making a slight inclination 
of his head, expressed in the most gentlemanly man- 


ner, his sorrow that it should he thought he had in- 


truded himself upon me, and his earnest desire that 
we might proceed together, seeing our course was 
nearly the same, on better terms. This was said 
with so much politeness, that I really could not re- 
fuse ; being moreover convinced, that if I had, it was 
totally out of my power to enforce my refusal; so 
we trotted on together. 

The stranger immediately began talking most flu- 


ently, but continually shifting the subject, and at 


length coming to a full stop, he suddenly asked me 
what was my opinion of all this! I, who had been 
dreadfully afflicted with the cold, so as to have been 
disabled from giving any attention, felt quite at a loss 
what to say : at length, as well as I was able, for my 
teeth chattered so much I could hardly speak plain, 
I stammered out, ‘ whether he did not think it very 
cold?’ Immediately his eyes were lighted up, and 
I shall never forget their fiery and unnatural light, as, 


_ turning suddenly round, he stared me full in the face, 


saying in the most joyous, mild, and melodious tone 
of voice, ‘Perhaps you will accept of my cloak !’ 
and adding, with peculiar emphasis, ‘ he was sure I 
should be warm enough then,’ and instantly began to 
unstrap it from behind him. In vain [ declared I 
could not think of accepting it, especially as he was 
more thinly clad than myself: he began to inform 
ine with the same peculiar expression, ‘ that he never 
felt cold,’ and that he would be most happy if I 
I kept refusing, 


— | ous, was overshadowed by a quantity of long, thin, |' 
| white hair, which hung down to his shoulders. 
——-——-——- || was dressed in a thin, white jacket, which he wore | 


|| open, white fustian trowsers, a white hat, his shirt 


and he persisting, till at last he became so importu- 
nate, that I rudely pushed it from me, saying, ‘ that 
I would not accept it.’ O! if you could have seen 
the change in his manner an¢ appearance! instead 
of the mild, placid look he had hitherto worn, his 
face was contracted by the strongest feelings of rage 
and disappointment ; his eyes flashed fire from under 
his heavy knit brows; his mouth was curled with a 
kind of ‘sardonic grin;’ and, hastily adjusting his 
cloak about him, he said with the most sinister ex- 
pression: ‘ Perhaps I would do him the honor another 
time.’ Then dashing spurs to his beast, he was out 
of sight in a moment. 

I began to think there was something, — there was 


| really something — horridly unnatura! about the stran- 


ger; his hollow voice, pale complexion, and heavy 
eye, above all the strange coldness that came over 
me! and I felt rejoiced that I was tims rid of him ; 
and that I had not accepted the oijer of his cloak, as 
then, in all probability, we shou!d not have parted so 
soon; and now so little did I need it that 1 was com- 
pelled to unbutton my coat, and take my thick lamb’s 
wool comforter from my neck. 

Who could the stranger be ? 

I remember to have heard, that the German who 
was hung in chains, and whose gibbet I had passed, 
had suffered the sentence of the law, for havine burnt 


| a house, and murdered in the most cruel and shock- 


ing manner, a person whom he strangled with his 
cloak. Now, it was also currently reported, but only 
believed by the idle and superstitious, that this man 
did not then die; for it was said, that the devil, to 
whom, after his condemnation, he had sold himself, 

had, while he was suspended, in some way or other, 

supported him; and had afterwards fed him on the 

gibbet, in the form of a raven; until the fastenings 

decayed, so that he could release himself, when he 

substituted the body of the person whom he murdered 

for the purpose ! 

There were many persons now alive who had sworn 
to having seen the raven there morning and noon, 
and to have heard its croaking even at midnight. 
Many accounted for this, by saying it came there to 
feed on the body ; but one of the villagers. whu was 
known to be a stout fellow, having occesion to go to 
the gibbet one twilight, declared, that he heard the 
man talking with the raven, but in a language he 
could not understand; then at first he supposed he 
was deceived by his own fancy, or the creaking of 
the iron fastenings, but upon approaching nearer, he 
distinctly saw the eyes of the man looking intently 
at him ; and he verily believed, had he stopped, he 
would have spoken to him, but that he was so alarmed 
he took to his heels, and never once looked behind or 
stopped to take breath, ‘until he reached the end of 
the piain a distance of about five miles. And it was 
further said, the German, when released from the gib- 
bet, was obliged, in fulfilment of his vow, to the dev- 
il’s will on earth — that he was most dreadfully pale, 
owing to the blood never having flowed into his face 
since his stragulation, for the devil, it is said, had 
only just kept his word; that the German, as he was 


called, had since often been seen riding up and down 
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the road, and that he entered very freely into conver- 
sation, and endeavored to entrap the unwarry to put || 
them in the power of his master. 

Could it be possible that this was the German? 
Tut! an idle thought; and yet —I remember there 
was something foreign in hisaccent : — then the pale- 
ness of his face, —the strange circumstances that ac- 
companied his presence, — the pressing and extraor- 


1 


| 


_dinary manner in which he offered his cloak, which | 


might have been some device to get me within his | 


power, the extreme cold with which I was afflicted, 
the ominous beckoning, too, of the figure on the gib- 
bet ; each circumstance came forcibly before me ; 
and were he the German or not, I more than ever re- 
joiced that I had thus easily got rid of him. 

I now rode briskly on to a small in, that was situ- 
ated about half way between the commencement and 
end of my journey, and arrived there about half past 
eight o’clock. On alighting, the host a fat jolly fel- 
low, with a perpetual smile on his face, came out and 
welcomed me. ‘ Show me into a private room,’ said 
I, ‘and bring me some refreshment;’ the landlord 
replied he was very sorry his only room was at pres- 
ent occupied by a gentleman who had been there 
about ten minutes, but he was sure he would have no 
objection to my company. He departed to obtain his 
permission, and returned with the gentleman’s com- 
pliments, and that he would be most happy in my 
company ; so as I followed mine host to the room; 
and what was my confusion, when, on opening the 
door, I discovered seated, the mysterious stranger, 
whose presence had before caused me such annoy- 
ance. <A sortof chiliness instantly came over me, 
and | would have retired, when the stranger got up, 
and bowing politely, said ‘he was exceedingly happy 
to accede to my request of allowing me to occupy the 
same room,’ at the same time handed me a chair. 
It was impossible for me now to refuse ; so thanking 
him for his offer, I seated myself, eal as I before 
said, being rather. chilly, asked him if he had any ob- 
jection to a fire? [ immediately perevived a strong 
alteration in his features, but it was only mome: Mary ; 
he instantly recovered himself, and said, ¢ that for his 
part, his cloak, pointing to one which hung onthe 
back of the chair, was quite enough for him, howev- 
er cold the weather might be,’ 
put it on for one moment, 
warm enough then.’ 


and added, ‘if I would 
L should be 
I had a sort of instinctive dread 
of this cloak and [ determined not to put it oa; so 
starting up, I rang the bell, and on the landlord’s en. 
tering, asked his permission to make a fire. The 
stranger bowed his head and fixing his eyes on the 
wall, remained sileat. The landlord, as I observed, 
rubbed his hands as he went out, saying tuis was one 
of the coldest nights he had felt this year. 

While they were about preparing to light the fire, 
the stranger sat quite silent; for my part I got colder 
and colder; a sort of melancholy chillness seemed to 
pervade the place; the large cloc’ that was in the 
room had stopped for some canse or other, about ten 
minutes before I arrived ; 


he was sure 


and on the maid coming in, 
though before a merry, cheerful looking damsel, she 
presently became as’melancholy and as grave as 
either of us, especially as, after numerous attempts, 
she was obliged to confess her inability to light the 
fire. It was now very cold, so the landlady came and 
did her best endeavors to light a fire, but in vain; af- 
terwards the landlord, boots, hostler, and the cook, 
who never having been out of a perspiration for the 
last ten years of her life, was nearly allied by the 
sudded effect of the cold she experienced on coming 
into the room; last of all | myself tried, but unsuc- 
cessfully. They alllooked surprised and the landlord 


‘what I felt. 


observed it was very strange — it was not so cold, ‘he 


was sure, any where else. The stranger all this time 
| remained as quiet and immoveable as before. 

I now desired the landlord to bring in tea, hoping | 
by that means to warm myself. When the tea things | 


were brought, the stranger drew a chair for himself | 


to the table, and requested I would make tea; | de- 
sired the maid to pour some water into the tea-pot, 
from a kettle which she held in her hand, apparently 
just from the fire ; however on pouring in some water, 
no steam arose; so far from it, the water appeared to 
be scarcely warm. I questioned her what she meant 
by it, and how she expected I could make tea with 
cold water. She declared that it boiled when it left 
the kitchen fire, and she did not know how it could 
get cold since. I then told her to take and fill it from 
the large kettle, which she assured me was boiling on 
the kitchen fire ; she returned and on my tilting it up 
to pour out the tea, it ran gently down for a few mo- 


ments, and then congeaied into a long icicle! The | 


maid looked first at me and then at the stranger, and 
then went quickly out of the recom. 
I remained some time sitting, intently gazing on 


the stranger, who sat with his dull heavy eyes still in- 


tently fixed on the wall. 1 can scarcely describe 
I shook so dreadfully both with fear and 
cold, that I could hardly keep my seat—my teeth 
chattered — my knees shook —in short I began to 
fear that if I stayed any longer I should be frozen to 
death. At length he noticed my confusion, and start- 
ing up, he again said, ‘ perhaps I would accept of his 
cloak.’ Now I was really dying with cold, and the 
cloak looked so warm and so tempting, that I could 
not help eyeing it wistfully; this the stranger per- 
ceived, and, opening it, showed the lining, which was 
of the finest lamb’s wool, looking infinitely warmer, 
as well as softer, and more comfortable than anything 
Ihad ever seen. He then in the most obliging man- 
ner, requested that I would put it on, adding, in his 
own expressive way, he was sure I should be warm 
enough then. I felt myself wavering; but summon- 
ing up my resolution, I determined I would not yield, 
so quitting him abruptly, I ordered my horse, and be- 
ing resolved, once and forever, to quit this odious 
stranger, ] mounted as quickly as possible, and putting 
spurs to his side, for I heard the stranger calling 
loudly for his horse, I galloped the whole of the way 
home: and I can safely swear that nothing whatever 
passed me on the road. 

Now, said I, at any rate I have distanced him; and 
knocking at my door, it was quickly opened by my 
wife, who had been anxiously expecting me. After 
our usual salutation, she informed me I should mcet 


an old friend up stairs who had been waiting my arri- | 


val. ‘With an old friend, a good bottle of wine, and |, 
a warm fire,’ said I, I can forget every thing ;’ and | 
hastening up stairs — it would be impossible to des- 
cribe my confusion — before me was seated the iden- || 
tical stranger, with the mysterious cloak hanging over | 
the arm of the chair on which he sat! He rose as) 
I entered — rage prevented me from uttering a word. 
He bowed politely, saying, *‘ he hoped he was not an 
intruder; but after having passed some hours togeth- 


er on our jonrney, he thought he might make bold to | 


beg a night’s lodging, having found himself benighted | 
close to my house.’ I was so thunderstruck that I 
could not say a word in answer. My wife now en- 
tered the room, and complained of the cold. She 


| said the fire had gone out soon after my friend ar- | 


rived,and ‘what is very strange,’ added she, * we 
were unable to light it again. I have been to order | 
a bed to be made for your friend —and I have or- 


_ dered the sheets to be aired, as the night is rather || 





‘cold. , ‘Oh! .? ee the stranger, * you anal not aint 
'that—I always sleep warm enough!’ and pointing 
|| to his cloak, he gave me a most expressive but sar- 
‘castic smile. This was almost too, much; yet what 
could Ido? I had no excuse to turn him out. Sup. 
pose it should be the German? tush! nonsense ! but 
however I tried to get myself rid of this thought, I 
never succeeded in entirely banishing it; such strong 
{hold has the idea of supernatural interference ona 
superstitious mind. I resolved however, in mere con- 
'tradiction to my opinion, to put up with this company 
this once ; and, endeavoring to be as unconcerned as 
possible, I made suitable acknowledgments in the 
best way I could. 
After a painful silence, which was only disturbed 
i by the chattering of our teeth, supper was announced 
‘and hastily despatched, for every thing was cold. Si- 
| lence again ensued ; till at length I cought up a candle, 
|| for [ could bear it no longer, and asked the stranger 
if I should show him his room; he consented, and 
bowing to my wife, took his cloak and followed me, 
When we came into his room, I observed the water 
was frozen in the ewer; ‘I will order the scrvant,’ 
said I, ‘to bring yousome warm water in the morning 
to shave with.’ He replied, ‘that he had rather I 
would not give myself so much trouble on his account, 
for that he could lather his face with snow!’ He 
then asked me if I slept warm? ‘I am afraid,’ said J, 
‘] shall not do so to night.’ Tie placed his cloak in 
' my hand, saying with a cuckle, ‘I had only to throw 
it over me and my wife, and he was sure we should 
be warm enough then!’ I threw down the cloak 
the room. 


and rushed out of 

I joined my wife down stairs, who, on my upbraid- 
ing her with the folly of inviting a perfect stranger 
to sleep in the house, told me, that he had introduced 
himself as an old friend of mine, who wished to see 
me on particular business. I then hinted my suspi- 
cion concerning him, and that [thought it was through 
him we were thus greviously tormented by the cold. 

I went to bed,— but not to sleep, — not all ‘the 
blankets in the world could ever had made me warm. 
I hesitated whether | should not go and turn the 
stranger out, thus late as it was:— but I might be 
mistaken after all, he was very gentlemanly, and be- 
haved throughout with the greatest propricty, so that 
And though 
attend- 


I could have no excuse for so doing. 
there were very many strange circumstances 
ing his presence, still they might be accidental. I 
resolved, at least, to wait patiently for the morning, 
though I felt as if [ was exposed to the air on a cold 
winter’s night ; bat I began again to be disturbed. 
| I had locked my room door (my constant custom up- 
on going to bed,) when about 1 o’clock, as I was ly- 


ing, wide awake, the stranger — the German, —the 
fiend! fur [believe he was all three, —entered my 
| room !— how, I know not,—I heard no noise. A 
/ horrid trembling immediately came over me, my 
| knees knocked together, my teeth chatte red, my hair 
' stood on end, I could scarcely draw my breath. What 
| could be his purpose ? to murder me ! no —no, I see 
it all, the cloak, the mysterious cloak, the source of 
all my fears and apprehensions ; he thinks by that to 
“gain his purpose, and fancying I am asleep, he came 
‘no doubt to cast that upon me, and thus give the 
fiend, his master, in some way or other, a power over 
‘me! He approached the bed; my tongue clave to 
tke roof of my parched mouth, and fear an all-absor- 
“bing fear, had nearly choked me. He opened the 
| cloak — and another moment —and then —— but 
rage, fear, despair, gave me siren sth: —I1 started 
1 up ;— ¢ Villain!’ said I, ¢ 1 will not tamely bear it; 
and grappling with him, I threw the cloak from me- 


| 
| 
\| 
| 


| 
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1 now cond ont what I did or ery ‘ Hence,’ roared || 
I, ‘and seek the fiend you serve!’ and accidentally | 
in the scuffle I caught hold of his long pointed nose ; | 
—he shrieked aloud with rage and pain. ‘My G—d, 1 
Mr. T ’ said my wife, ‘what are you about ?’|, 
I received a lieavy fall : — immediately the whole was || 
gone. I assisted my wife into bed ; for it seems that 
1 had lain haif the night with the clothes completely || 
off me; which, as often as she had endeavored to ': 
replace, I had resisted ; and on her persisting, I had 
eventually, seized her by the nose, and we both tum- 
bled out of bed together. 








THE LAST BACHELOR. 

{r was on New Year’s Eve in 1820, that twelve 
young professional men sat around the table of a club 
room at supper. The cloth had been removed, and 
nothing was left upon the mahogony but an express- 
ive black bottle, and a single thin spirituelle looking 
glass to each member. 
~ The Old South struck eleven, and the last hour of 
the year was hailed with 

‘A bumper, gentlemen,’ said Harry St. John, the 
‘sad dog’ of the club, ¢ brim your beakers, my friends, 
and let every man be under the table when the ghost 


ai uproarious welcome. 


of the old year passes over.’ 

‘No, no!’ timidly remonstrated Ernest Gourlay, 
a pale graduate just from the University, who sat 
modestly at the bottom of the table, ‘no, no! itis a 
our not a merry ¢ the bottle till after 
We have lost too many hours of the year 
Let us be rational till the 
clock and then drink if you will. 
or my part, I never pass these irrevocable periods 
without a chill at my heart. Come, St.John, indulge 
Push back the bottle!’ The dark 
student flashed as he looked 
around, and the wild spirits of the club were sobered 


one! Cork 
twelve ! 
to throw away the last ! 


strikes, at least, 


ine this time! 
eyes of the handsome 


for a moment — only ! 

‘Good advice,’ said Fred Msperel, a young physi- 
cian, breaking the silence, ‘ but, ike my own pills, to 
be taken at discretion. Sink moralizing, I say. 
There are times and places enough when we must 
be grave. I for one, will never mope when I can be 


merry ; what say, O’Lavender? Fill your glass and 
trump my philosophy.’ 

‘Smother me! but you’re all wroeg,’ hiccupped 
the dandy, who was always sentimental in his cups, 
‘Gourlay, there, —] am shocked at your atrocious 
is nearer to it 


No preach- 


cravat, by the way, Ernest — Gourlay 
— but — but he smacks of his vocation ! 
, let us be — pass the bottle, Tom— sober. Send 


and when the elock strikes 


tw-twelve — how those olives make me stutter !— 


fur a dozen ‘ white-top,’ 
seal it up, solemnly, for the last surviving m-m-mem- 
ber — solemnly, [ say !’ 
‘What ’s the use thundered Tom Corliss, who, til] 
and from 
suspected to be 
"faith ! Vhat, 
‘slept without 
It’s an odd taste of yours, 
It would be much better to 
travestice that whim, and seal a bottle of vinegar for 
the last 


the third boitle, had not spoken a word, 
sundry such symptoms was strongly 
in love, ‘who would drink it? not I, 
sit down when eleven such fellows 
their pillows,’ to drink ! 
my dear marcaroni ! 
bachelor!’ 
The proposition was 
shout of approbation. 
with pen ink and paper. 


received with a universal 
The vinegar was ordered, 
Gourlay wrote out a bond 
by which every member bound himself to drink it 
in case it fell to his lot, oa the night the 


’ 


the teble, it was laid aside with its irregular signa. || 
As the clock struck, the seal was |! 
‘ bottle, and after a somewhat thoughtful | 


tures, till twelve. 


set upon the 


_ glass before him. 
‘against the windows, and in a pause of the gust, as 


last man, 
save himself, was married; and after passing round | 


bumper, the host was called, and the deposit witli its | 
document was formally charged to his keeping. 
e £4. 2 2 O-= 2 


It was on the last night of 1830, that a gentleman, _ 


slightly corpulent, and with here and there a gray 
hair about his temples, sat down alone at the club 
table in —— Street, with a dusty bottle and single 
The rain was beating violently 


he sat with his hands thrust deeply into his pockets, 
the solemn tones of the Old South, striking eleven, 
reached his ear. He started, and, seizing the bottle, 
held it up to the light, with a contraction of the mus- 
cles of his face, and a shudder of disgust quite in- 
comprehensible to the solitary servant who waited 
his pleasure. 

‘You may leave the room, William,’ said he, and 
as the door closed, he drew from his pocket a smoky, 
time-stained manuscript, and a number of letters, 
and threw them impatiently on the table. After sit- 
ting a moment and tightening his coat about him in 
the manner of one who screws up his resolution with 
some difficulty, he filled his glass from the bottle, 
and drank it with a sudden and hysterical gulp. 

‘Pah! it cut like asword. And so here I am — 
the last bachelor! TI little thonght it ten years ago, 
this night. How fresh it is in my mind! Ten years, 
since I put the seal on that bottle with my own hand. 
It seems impossible. How 
those dozen rascally Benedicts who are laughing at 
me to-night, seated round this very table, 
at my proposition! All married —St. John, and 
I'red Esperel, and little Gourlay, and to-night, last of 
all, O’Lavender has got before me. And Ilam— it’ 
useless to deny it—the old bachclor. I, 'l'om Cor- 
liss, that am as soft in my nature asa ‘milk diet!’ 
I, that could fall in love any time in my life, from 


distinctly I remember 


and roaring 


I, that have sworn — and broken 
than Mercury! I, that never saw a 
bright eye, nor touched a delicate finger, nor heard a 
treble voice without making love presently to its 
owner! J, Tom Corliss, an old bachelor! 


mere propinquity ! 
— more yows 


Vas it 


for this I flirted with you, ————? Was it for 
this T played shadow tliree nights successively to 
you, ——? Was it for this, oh , that 











I flattered you into the belie? that 
found you in puns a fertnight to } 


you was a wit, and 
seep up the illusion 2 





rhter, oh serious 
, and smothered your mother with moral saws ? 
Was it for this, I say, that I have danced with time- 
out-of-mind-wall-flowers, and puckered my wits into 
birth-day rhymes, and nthly 
and scmi-monthly at an unknown expense for new 
kerseymeres and bridal serenades? Oh, 
thou hast beaten the bush for 
rd thyself! 

And so, they have each written me a 
they promised. Let me see: 





Was it for this I forswore laug 





played groomsman mo 


Tom Cor- 


liss! Tom Corliss ! 


every body, but hast caught no bi 


letter, as 


Dear Tom — How is the hippocrene? 
see you with the bottle before you! 
have dreamed that you would drink it? I am married 
as you know, and my children sing ‘ we are 


I think I 
Who would 


seven.’ 


Tam very happy—very. My wife—you knew 
her—is a woman of education, and knows eyery- 
thing. Ican’t say but she knows too much. Her 


Jearning does pester me, now and then —I confess | 
think if I were to marry again, it would be a woman 
that did’nt read Greek. 
and be virtuous. 


Farewell, Tom. Marry 


Yours, Tlarry. 


N. B. 


Never marry a ‘ woman of talents.’ 


{at ha! ‘happy —very happy.’ 


| So much for your crowing. 


Humbug my ‘ 


dear Harry! Your wife is a blue as virulent as ver- 
digris, and you are the most unhappy of Benedicts. 
We’ ll see another: 


Tom, I pity thee. Thou poor, flannel-wrapped, 
forsaken, fidgetty bachelor! drink thy vinegar and 
Here am I, blest as Abraham. My 
wife is the most innocent —that’s her fault, by the 
way — the most innocent creature that lives. She 
loves me to a foolish degree. She has no opinion but 
mine, no will of her own — except such as I give her, 
you understand — no faults, and no prominent pro- 


grow amiable! 


pensities. Iam as happy as I can expect in this sad 
world. Marry, T ‘The world must be 
peopled.’ Frep. 


N. 5B. 


‘om, marry. 
Thine ever, 
Don’t marry a woman that is remarkable 


for her ‘simplicity.’ 


I envy not thee, Fred Esperel! Thy wife is a fool, 
and thy children, egregious ninnies, one! 
Thou wouldst give the whole bunch of their carroty 
heads for thy liberty again. Once more: 


every 


Tom, my lad, get married! ‘ Matrimony,’ 
know, ‘is like Jeremiah’s figs, the good very good’— 
My 
dy 


I wish she was ’nt, 


you 
the rest of the quotation is inapt. wife is the 
prettiest woman in the parish. 
by the way ! — my house is the resort of all the gay 
fellows about town. I’in quite the thing — my wife 
I ain excessively 
isan —assure yourself of that. I 
And i’ve lost 


, that is to say — every where. 
grow thin, they say, but that’s age. 
my habit of laughing, but that’s proper, as I’m war- 

however, I’m tolerably con- 
tented, and I think I shall live these ten years, if my 


den. On the whole, 


wife settles down, as she will, you know. God bless 
you, Tom. How 
mind that. 


N. B 
ae . 


is the vinegar? Well, marry! 
Yours always, G. 

I would ’nt marry a beauty, Tom. 

Poor Gourlay! His wife’s a belle, and he’s as 

jealous as Bluebeard — dying absolutely of corrosion. 

it’ the letters ! 

and I'll 


s eating him uo by inches. 
they 


throw t 


Tar, 

Hang 
One 
* things into the fire: 


meke me melancholy. 


he boding 


more, 


My swresr Tom—lI hope the gods have promised 


ee a new weasand. 


t The vinegar improves, doubt- 
less, by age. It must be a satisfaction, too, that it is 
‘tar of your own bottling. 


sek cog that is coupled. 


Here I am, the hap- 
My wife — Ttook warning 
from Gourlay — is not run after by a pack of puppies. 
n knows —I wish she 
were a trifle prettier —- but she ’s as good as Dorcas. 


She’s not handsome, heave 


Ah! how we walk and talk, evenings. I prefer that 
time, as | can imagine her pretty, when I do’nt see 
And how we sit in the dim 
light of the boudoir, and gaze at each other’s just 
Ah, 


Yours 


her, you know, Tom. 
perceptible figure, and sigh ! Tom! marry, and 
be blest, as lam! truly, Put. 


P.S. Marry a woman that is at least pretty, Tom. 
The gods forbid that I should marry one like yours, 
Phil! She is enough to 
And so you are all discontented — one’s wife is too 


make one’s face ache! 
smart, another's too simple, another’s too pretty, and 
And what might not mine have 
had [too been irreparably a husband ! 

I did n't think it 
with ali my pe- 
ss for matrimony, with all my dreams of 
woman, my roman my skill in philandering, is it 
my lot to be laid on the shelf, after all?! Am [to be 
shunned by sixteen as a bore, to be pointed at by 
schoolboys as an old bachelor, to be invited to super- 
annuated tea-drinkings, to be quizzed with solicita- 


another’s too plain! 
been, 

Well—Iam an ‘old bachelor.’ 
though, till now. And is it my lot, 


culiar fitn 


“eo 
ce, 
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tions for foundling hospitals, to be asked of my rheu- | 


matism, and pestered for snuff, and recommended to | 


warm chairs! The gods pity me! 

But not so fast! What is the prodigious differ- 
ence! Whatif I were married! Ishould have to 
pay for a whole house instead of a part, to feed heav- 
en knows how many mouths instead of one, to give 
up my whole bed for a half or quarter, to dine at an- 
other’s hour and not my own, to adopt another’s 
friendships and submit my own to her pleasure, to 
give up my nap after dinner for a romp with a child, 
to turn my library into a nursery, and my quiet fire 
into a Babel, to call on my wife’s cronies, and dine 
palate, at 
the expense of my own cronies, followers, and palate. 
‘ But there ’s domestic felicity,’ says the imp at my 


my wife's followers, and humor my wife’s 


elbow, ‘ and interchange of sentiment, and sweet re- | 


liance, and the respectability of a man with a family, 
and duty to the state, and perpetuation of name, and 
comfort, and attention, and love.’ Prizes in a lot- 
ery —all! and a whole life the price of a ticket! 

And why not live single, then. What should I 
have then, which I cannot have now. Company at 
my table? I can have it when I like, and what is 
better, such as I like. Personal attention? Half a 
wife’s pin-money will purchase the most assiduous. 
Love? What need have I of that? or how long 
does it last when it is compulsory? Is there a treas- 
ure in my heart that will canker if it is not spent? 
Have I affections that will gnaw like hunger if they 
are not fed. Must I love and be beloved! I think 
not. But this is the rub, if there be one. 

I’]] look into it the first day I feel metaphysical. 








G2SSaYS. 








THE ANCIENT AND MODERN LOVER OF 
DEMOCRACY. 
Orizinal 


all times has had a predilec- 
government, precisely in the 
degree he thinks he can enjoy security, and attain to 
listinction under it. Some kinds of government 
have been favorable to the first of these desires, and 
others again to the latter. 


Man in all ages and 
tion for any forms of 


For instance, there may 
be such an order of things that only a privileged few 
are allowed to fill public offices, to the exclusion of 
all the rest, but all, even to the meanest subject, enjoy 
undisturbed security. 
portunity to ascend 


Or all may have an equal op- 
the ladder of distinction, but the 
occupants of the highest rounds are exposed to the 
most malignant attacks of their hostile, because less 
successful competitors, and are generally obliged to 
endure sufferings proportioned to their advancement. 
But the love of power is so general among all, that 
provided they can enjoy present possession, they sel- 
dom look to the consequences, and regardless of the 
peril, they will always strive to attain to it. 

A democratical forin of government offers the best 
Opportunities for arriving at distinction to the greater 
part of mankind, that is, excepting the small propor- 
tion of hereditary nobility, and being such, it has al- 
ways been a favorite with the majority. 

It was the prevailing form during the most brilliant 
era of the ancient ages, and at the present day, enters 
largely into alinost al! the governments of Europe, 
though they are called monarchial, and, it is shown in 


its purest and most unmixed form in the republic of | 


North America. 


I will now endeavor to show the difference, in the || 


views and motives of two public men in the same rel- 


ative siiuations, under an ancient and modern democ- | 


racy. 


They are both alike in their desire of fame, but 
they take different methods to gain it. The people 
of the ancient democracies were of a far warmer 
temperament than ourselves, and their sensibilities 
and passions more easily excited. This gave a chance 


for an artful man to raise himself to the exclusion of | 


more deserving candidates by flattering their partiali- 
ty, and availing himself of their prejudices. Thus 
often, while in appearance most free and unrestrained, 
they were in reality blindly subjected to these dema- 
gogues, and their power perverted to the worst of pur- 
poses. Thus provided, they possessed talents the 
most vicious, often usurped the supreme power, and 
used it for the ruin of the nation. The minds of the 
ancient republicans, take for example, the Athenians, 
were in constant agitation with the exercise of the 
very power of which they were so fond; men of all 
ranks, for ranks there certainly were even in Athens, 
acting upon each other caused the city of Athens to 
resemble a ship, without captain or pilot, whose crew 
come to high words and fighting, and leave her to 
make her way unguided, in safety perhaps, but often- 


er in extreme danger, and exposed to a far greater | 
evil from secret rocks and shoals on which she will be 


infallibly wrecked. ‘This was exactly the case of Ath- 
ens, for while her citizens were squabbling around the 
tribunal, and their orators holding forth, Philip gained 
the superiority which no future diligence on their part 
could rival. This puts in a striking view, the fatal 
eifects of the abuse of power which will recoil on the 
heads of depraved or inefficient statesmen, and crush 
them with its weight. 

It was reserved for our own times to experience 
the blessings of a well-organized democracy, which 
allows all freedom, while it checks the ruinous en- 
deavors of tlose who declaim on liberty and equality, 
but are at heart the most fond of power. With us, 
reason and cool deliberation are of more effect than 
the fluent but specious addresses of ancient oratory. 
There may have been occasions when party spirit 
prevailed to such a height as to cause many to lose 
sight of their interests, but no sooner did real danger 
and disgrace menace us, than the whole nation arose 
to defend itself, a contrast to the behavior of Athens 
in her wars with Philip. 

From these illustrations, it will be seen that he who 
aims at distinction at the present day, must be a man 
of the greatest probity and integrity. Ile must of 
course possess abilities, not those specious appearan- 
ces which are to the reality as shadows to the sub- 
stance, but those genuine talents which are the bright- 
er the more they are used. He must seek to convince 
the minds of men by sound reasoning, and must dis- 
dain to use a superficial argument even in a good 


cause, for in the eyes of this discerning audience, it , 


will awaken rather than strengthen it. 

A man of virtue and talents like the one described, 
will not be in this age dishonored, banished, and put 
to death, like Aristides and Phocion, but will triumph 
over all opposition. 

It was the pernicious influence of talents wrongly 
directed that brought discredit and contempt upon an- 
cient democracies, and it has been their salutary influ- 
ence when rightly directed, that has given the Amer- 


ican republics such popularity in Europe, and in the | 
It is this which has given the true direction | 
to public opinion, which had been prejudiced by the | 
ill success of former trials, and has caused its current | 


world. 


to flow with a force which has made kings of Europe 


tremble with the fear of its undermining their thrones, , 
_and compelled them to seek a semblance of security | 


in an universal ailiance to check the progress of that 
invincible agent, which 
Cannot but by annihilating die. 


|IS THE ADVANCEMENT IN MORALS AND 


| KNOWLEDGE PROPORTIONAL? 





Original. 





Tue great difference between the morality of an- 
cient and modern, or of the more barbarous and the 
inore refined ages is, that the former is of a negative 
while the Jatter is of a positive nature. If the bar. 
barian or half-civilized chances to perform an action 
or entertain a thought, which would be considered 
praiseworthy in the highest degree if done at pres. 
ent, when one imight be supposed to be acquainted 
with all the consequences and the tendency of the 
thing, he loses nearly all the commendation which 
the civilized and enlightened man would justly ob- 
tain; and though the quality of the action be equally 
good in both cases, we give no more credit to the in- 
tention of the savage, than we should to the favora- 
determination of two dice in making a good throw. 

This then may be considered that which consti- 
tutes the distinction between civilized and uncivilized 
man, viz.: that the former acts with a due apprehen- 
sion of consequences, and is thus, properly speaking, 
accountable for his actions ; whereas the latter is no 
more than the sport of circumstances, and is guided 
wholly by the uncertain and frequently distorted vis- 
ion of his appetites and passions. 

With this view of the case, who can deny that the 
morals of mankind are ameliorated in proportion as 


they advance in knowledge, which, by enlarging their 
mental vision, renders them more and more meri- 
torious in the commission of good actions? Or, to 
put the question more clearly, who shall say that the 
world, with all its advancement in every department 
of science and art, has been gradually deteriorating 
in morality as it progressed in every thing else, so 
that it is now far inferior in true virtue and excel- 
lence to the primitive ages? Or is there any who 
would prefer to live in those times rather than at 
present ! 

But it may perhaps be said, has not civilization, in 
its progress through the world, created new objects 
of desire, and excited a passion, which is wholly un- 
natural, for wealth, dignity, &c., which would never 
have existed, had men lived in an unambitious state 
of uncultivated innocence? Should we see those 
immense accumulations of riches in the hands of a 
few, and that degraded state of poverty into which 
the many are fallen, if all were unconscious of the 
desire which has created the inequality? And are 
not the teinptations to vice multiplied to an educated 
mind ? 

In the first place, far from creating the desire of 
dignity and command over others, cultivation has 
been immensely beneficial in softening the evil effects 
of tyranny and thereby ameliorating the world. The 
most despotic and cruel governments we are ac- 
quainted with, existed among the most barbarous na- 
tions. An Attila, Tamerlane and Genghis-Kahn 
were the monarchs of savage nations, and performed 
acts at which even a Tiberius might shudder. We 
have at this moment in the heart of civilized Europe 
an example in Turkey, whose fertile soil and serene 
sky cannot render its inhabitants happy, or satisfy 
the grasping avarice of their rulers. 

What is it but cultivation that has Jessened the 
number and the causes of wars and battles, and crea- 
ted a mighty power, public opinion, a force which, to 
use the words of a distinguished writer, has done 
more for the support of justice than armies or navies ? 
Under the influence of this cause, the world is attain- 
ing to all the advantages of the primitive state of so- 
| ciety without its faults, and is assuming the form of 
a grand republic. 
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gain, if the temptations to vice 


are increased, 


are not the encouragements of virtue stil! more aug- | 


mented? Are we to blame for the knowledge which | 
enlightens us, because our minds receive it through | 
a false and a discolored medium? 
only because it is shown upon, and not because it 
possesses an unchangeable hue? The mind which 
is polluted, will be so in an uncultivated as well as_ 


in an educated state, and to blame the knowledge for | 


the crime, is as absurd as to reproach a knife for 
murder or a gun for shooting, without regard to the 
hand and mind which directed them. X. 


HUMAN 


HAPPINESS. 


Original. 





‘Tne happiness of men may be’ traced to two prin- | 


cipal sources, physical and mental or intellectual en- 
joyment. However independent one may think him- 
self, because he is in supreme enjoyment, in either 
of these situations, he will feel poignantly at times 
his want of the pleasure of the other, and be com- 
pelled to agree with the poet, when he says, 
Orandum ut sit mens sana in corpore sano. 

Now mental and physical enjoyment, though wholly 
different in their natures, being still essential com- 
ponent parts of the sum total of human happiness, 
I will endeavor to show that in both these respects, 
a civilized state of life is infinitely superior to a say- 
age one. 

Can the low, under, mud-walled hovel of the say- 
age compete in point of beauty of appearance, dura- 
bility or convenience, with the lofty, compact, and 
the exquisitely constructed palace? Can the dress 
of skin, loosely girt and clumsily arranged, compare 
with the graceful and convenient garments of arti- 
ficial texture, cither in comfort or any other respect ? 

The savage state differs in a very striking manner 
from the civilized, as regards the occupations of in- 
dividuals. The experience of ages has discovered 
that if one applies himself to a particular trade or 
profession, and suffers nothing else to distract his at- 
tention, he will benefit himself and society in a far 
greater degree, than if he attempted to make himself 
acquainted with many. It is this division of em- 
ployment, and of the professions, that forms the 
great link of civil zed society, by rendering each one 
dependent upon all his neighbors aud they on him. 
This attention to one branch of human industry, ren- 
ders hin also far more skilful in his particular art, 
and thus he contributes more abundantly to the com- 
forts of the whols community. 

But among savages the contrary is the case. 
There each one performs every duty by himself. He 
hunts, makes his dress, builds his house, and requir- 
ing nothing of the rest of the tribe, so he contributes 
nothing to increase their comfort, and might live en- 
tirely insulated from them, without the least personal 
inconvenience. ‘This circumstance forms an impass- 
able barrier to all progress in civilization among bar- 
barous nations, and envelops them forever in preju- 
dice and ignorance. 

But the most important distinction between the 
occupation and the amusements of civilized and sav- 
age states of society, is the intellectual character of 
the one and the grossness of the other. 

Eating, drinking and lodging constitute the sum-| 


mum bonum of the savage, and if at any time he | 


hears strains of music, or the continuity of a story, 





Excerpts. 
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FROM LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


| Tue October number of the Knickerbocker has a | 


Is the ruby red) 


capital article by the editor, Rev. Timothy Flint, on 

English Travellers in America. We will gratify our 
readers with a few extracts from it. Here is a descrip- 

tion of the person and character of Mrs. Trollope, with 
whom the editor was personally acquainted, a personage 
very notorious in the catalogue of British Tourists in 
the United States. 

She was in person a short, plump figure, with a 
ruddy, round, Saxon face of bright complexion, forty- 
five, though not showing older than thirty seven, of 
appearance singularly unladylike, a misfortune height- 
ened by her want of taste and female intelligence in 
regard to dress, or her holding herself utterly above 
such considerations, though at times she was as much 
finer and more expensively dressed than other ladies, 
as she was ordinarily inferior to them in her costume. 
Robust and masculine in her habits, she had no fear 
of the elements, recklessly exposing herself in long 
walks to the fierce meridian sun or the pouring show- 
er, owing a severe fever, no doubt to those circum- 
stances. Voluble as a French woman, shrill and 
piercing in the tones of her voice, piquant, and sar- 
castic in the tenor of her conversation, she was a most 
accomplished mimic; and as she had travelled in 
France and Italy, and knew the language and light 
literature of both those countries, and was, moreover, 
acquainted, as we knew from her correspondence, 
with the most distinguished men and women of gen- 
ius in England; as she was, in particular, perfectly 
au fait in regard to every thing that concerned theat- 
ricals, and play writing, and play going ‘people ; as 

she had seen every body, and’ knew every body in 
Europe, of whom we hear, her conversation was re- 
markably amusing. Religion she considered a mere 
matter of state, an engine to keep the peopie in awe, 
thongh she always spoke respectfully of profession, 
so far as she deemed it conscientious. There was 
nothing in her countenance or inanner to promise the 
infinite fund of anecdote and observation, that she 
could pour forth in an unremitting continuity, from 
morn to eve. Instead of being a woman of low 
origin, as has been represented, her father was a cler- 
gyman of the established church, of some distinction, 
and himself an author, from wl:om she inherited a 
considerable and unalienable annuity. 
trained to the expectation of inheriting a great for- 
tune, and having views of conventional morals and 
decorum, not of the severer class, not restrained by 
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| 


Having been | 


religious considerations, and mixing much with the | 


gay and pleasure seeking, she had probably run 
through the common and allowed range of fashion, 


have no doubt, the dreary forests of Nashoba, with 
its huge tulip trees and sycamores, and its little log 
cabins, with their dirty and half clad negro tenants, 
and so poorly roofed, as to require the accomplished 
lecturer to hold up an embrella to shield her from a 
shower, while she was lecturing them within doors, 
was a sort of splendid hall, with columns and arcades, 
where she could see the aforgsaid process of bleach- 
ing passing under her eye, and where Hervieu, as 
Bonaparte said of his campaigns when going to his 
rock, could paint it. Arriving there in a steamboat 
from New-Orleans, after having had her fair and thin 
skin bitten by some hundred thousand musquitees at 
the Balize, after imagining she could smell in early 
spring yellow fever in every gale, while ascending be- 
tween the immense marshes to New-Orleans, and 
after informing herself so well about that city, as to 
affirm, that she could not purchase a box of paints in 
the place, merely because, inquiring along the Levee, 
she could find none inthe shops where they sold pork 
and lard, she hurried away from the fever doomed 
city, with the speed and terror with which Lot fled 
from burning Sodom, to Nashoba. There imagina- 
tion unhappily awoke to reality. In two days, if we 
recollect, she fled from the halls and the bleaching 
process of Nashoba, cutting loose, we apprehend, 
from her platonic partnership with Miss Wright, 
whose eloquence and power she used to vaunt, but 
whose braiti she deemed touched, and came, as fast 
as steam would waft her, to Cincinnati, where she 
arrived without a line of introduction to any individ- 
ual, and where our acquaintance with her com- 
menced. 

She passed two desultory and aimless seasons, rear- 
ing, the while, a huge building called a bazaar, which 
was no air castle, but a queer, unique, crescented 
Turkish Babel, so odd, that no one has seen it since, 
without wonder and a good humored laugh ; a build- 
ing which cost her twenty-four thousand dollars, on 
which she actually paid some twelve or thirteen thou- 
sand, leaving the remainder minus, spending, proba- 
bly, four or five thousand dollars more in French arti- 
cles of fancy finery, which she exposed for sale in 
stalls in this building ; and so injudiciously, owing to 
her total ignorance of the American market, and of 
the proper place in which to build her Bazaar, and to 
her entrusting the sales to irresponsible and probably 
dishonest foreigners, that the establishment ran her in 
debt, instead of yielding her a revenue. A fact will 
explain this utter ignorance. When told, that the 
market could not be transported from the place where 
people had been accustomed to purchase, she imag- 
ined that her Bazaar would tempt the crowd of fash- 


‘jonables a quarter of a mile from their accustomed 


and exhausted the common forms of pleasure, and | 


worn it all out to satiety ; though we have every rea- 
son to believe, that, while in America, whatever lib- 
erty she may have taken with the lesser morals, she 


was exemplary in her observance of the higher du- 


| ties. 
‘relations with the people about her in the suburbs of 
Cincinnati, where she resided, during the greater part 


She was amiable in the highest degree in her | 


of her stay in America, and among whom she was | 


| extremely popular, enacting among them Lady Boun- 
| tiful, with a graciousness of distribution, and nursing 


| the sick which every where gains favor. 
She came to this country, induced to the step, as 


| we suppose, by the eloquence of Frances Wright, 


his feelings are manifested by stupid wonder, a va- || who was about at that time to bleach out the Ethio- 
cant stare. His crude conceptions united with his | pian tinge of the negroes, by her own peculiar process, 


narrow prejudices, render him incapable of correct | 


change their bumps, and make them free, wise, &c., 


reasoning, and a preconceived notion of superiority || as the French say, toute de suite at Nashoba. In 


1n every thing, precludes examination, 


|| Mrs. Trollope’s teeming and imaginative brain, we 


| 
| 
| 











haunt. When advised to examine the fancy stores 
in the city, and furnish herseif with such articles, as 
they had not, she only conformed to this salutary 
counsel, after her orders had arrived from France. 
The consequence was, that in eking out the defects 
of her store, she visited one of the most ample as- 
sortments in the country, holding up her hands in un- 
disguised astonishment, to find that such a large and 


| splendid assortment had found its way there, antece- 


dent to the grand findings of the Bazaar, an assort- 
ment of twenty times her capital, and far more rich 
and expensive. How could such things, she ex- 
claimed, have found their way to the United States. 


Following is another, a picture of Mr. Hamilton, who 
figures so conspicuously as the author of Men and Man- 
ners in America, a book even more scandalous than 
Mrs. Trollope’s. 

The author, Mr. Hamilton, had a previous fame, 
as the writer of Cyril Thornton, amd we therefore 
read it with attention; and we have met no work, 
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which displays at the same time so much littleness of || union, and still be regarded i in many parte of Europe, {| of the ¢ crow vded state , of the house ; ; and v very few per- 


mind, and magnitude of vanity. It shows a man as | 
large as Jack Falstaff, with the importance of know- | 
ing the whole science of eating, and drinking, and | 
dressing. In short it is the work of an immoderate 
and immeasurable coxcomb. He presents the same | 
spectacle in this book, which, while on his travels | 
among us, we are told, he presented in this city, 
where his arrogance of assumption excluded him 
from a second visit to the best circles of society. He 
was seen, the while, promenading Broadway in his | 


famous fustian jacket, affecting the voluptuous craw] | 
of Bond-street, and peering in the majesty of morti- 
fied neglect from his half closed eyes at those demi- | 
savages around him —the Americans. At that time, 
like the well known madman in Don Quixote, who | 
deemed all mad but himself, his egregious vanity led 
him to believe, that he had cut our whole people, 
while the fact was, that all who know him were dis- 
posed, we believe to cut him. In this work he has 
his revenge. 


Here are a few samples of Men and Manners itself. 
It is laughable to read them. John Bull must have 
the stomach of an ostrich, to digest such a mass of false- 
hood and mere trash, as Mr. Hamilton has served up for | 
him. He gives no very flaitering tribute to our humble 
rily. 


New York is barely tolerable. Eating, the most 
important of functions with him, is just bearable at 
Niblo’s though thecookery andarrangements are bad. 
The people bolt their food in a trice, and have a dis- 
gusting way of eating their eggs. The ladies are 
pretty, but at two and twenty their bloom is gone. 
The people speak between a drawl and a whine, and 
thei: national vanity is exceedingly ridiculous, which 
may serve as a sainple of the manner in which New- 
York is done up. 

Tremont House had good living, but miserable ar- 
chitecture. Talk toa New Englander, he says, of 
what is generous, high, and noble and he will look on | 
you with a vacant countenance —but New England 
is decidediy the division of the United States which 
finds most favor in his eyes. Hartford is one of the 
stupidest places on the globe, and the dullest of all 
tasks in reading an American Newspaper. A certain | 
woman, of whom he speaks, was only a yankee, and 
troubled with an indisposition, somewhat epidemic in 
New-Eagland, to pay money. In New Haven he 
was lodged ina sort of dog hole without plaster. The 
smell of his bed was offensive, the sheets were dirty, | 
and the coverlid had the appearance of an old horse 
cloth. His dinners and suppers and breakfasts, mat- 
ters which he evidently deems of prime importance, 
and about which he is an amateur, ‘ conamore ’—are | 
always bad. A daughter of Jefferson, he affirms, | 
was soid some years ago at New Orleans, and pur- | 
chased by asociety of gentlemen, who wished to tes. | 
tify, by her liberation, their admiration of the states- 
man. 


Philadelphia is mediocrity personified in brick and 
mortar. Philadelphia is, par excellence, a city of 
mediocrity. Amidst all this arrogant denunciation, 
there is something transcendently amusing in his pup- 
pyism, while speaking of our literature. The best | 
furnished library in the list (of theological libraries,) 
is that of the theological department cf Yale College, 


which contains eight thousand volumes. The insti- 


tution of New Hampton possesses only one hundred | 


volumes, and is attended by fourteen students. There 
is nothing at this moment in the United States wor- 
thy of the name of alibrary. At present an Ameri- 
can might study every book within the limits of the || 


i; ter. It is replete with wit and sarcasm. 


especially in Germany, as a man comparatively igno- || 
rant. 

We have already extended these extracts farther than | 
we intended, but we cannot refrain from making one |! 
from a book recently published, purporting to have been 
written by George Fibbleton, Esq. Ex-Barber to his Ma- 
jesty, king of Great Beitain; the real author is supposed |, 
to be Dr.Green. The work is styled, ‘ Travels in Amer- 
ica,’ &c., and it is intended as a burlesque on the works 
of Trollope, Hamilton, and others of a similar charac- 
The annexed 
is adescription of Holt’s Castle, New York. 


Before I proceed any farther, I ought to state that I 


took lodgings at Holt’s Castle, as it is called. And 
indeed, compared with the other diminutive struct- 


ures with which the city generally abounds, it may | 
with great propriety be caileda castle. It is built of 
blue marble, a little inclining to a bottle green. The 
stone, as I was informed, was brought from Florida, 
one of the spanish provinces; and really, considering 
it was wrought by an American artist, looks tolerably 
well —especially when the light strikes it in a favor- 
able position. 

The structure is eleven stories high which is very 
remarkable in America, most of the buildings being 
only from three to five stories. In fact, it looks down 
upoa the surrounding buildings, in the same manner 
as our most gracious English nobility look down upon 
the peasants beneath them. A great inconvenience, 
however, would attend the height of this building, 
were it not for the machinery, which the landlord e1n- 
ploys to hoist people up to their different rooms. 
This machinery is carried by water, which I am told 
was obtained by boring thirteen hundred feet into the 
solid rock. It was a work of twenty years, and cost 
not less than half million sterling, which is equal to 
nearly a million, of New York currency. 

It is curious to witness the operation of this ma- 
chinery for elevating passengers and baggage ; for to 
do the Yankees justice, they do not altogether lack 
innenuity in the cesamaiiadl arts. In the first place, it 
puts out a kind of artificial hands, with which it is_ 
provided, and loads itself with passengers, trun iks, | 
valises, and other baggage. As soon as it has done 
this, at a given signal it mounts through a common 
opening, to the several stories — stopping regularly at 
each one, in order to leave such passengers or bag- 


oe 


ad 


=. 





> as happen to occupy rooms in that story. And 
so it proceeds until it has reached the top, when it be- 
gins to decend, stopping in like manner to carry down 
such persons, with their baggage, as wish to descend. 
At present, it merely moves up and down perpendic. 
ularly ; but itis intended by Mr Holt, so to alter and 
improve it, that it shall convey his guests directly to 
their several rooms, andalso fetch them away when- 
ever they wish to leave them. 

Mr Holt, I understand, is a decendant of the learn- 
ed Chief Justice Holt, formerly of the King’s Bench. 
However this may be, he is certainly a great man, | 
and would himself fill a Judge’s seat to admiration. | 


In fact, it was chiefly owing to his very respectable | 
size, that I at first resolved to take up my lodgings at |! 


his house. He is the best, and almost the only | 
specimen of a plump landlord, I saw during my whole | 
stay in America. 
In so large a house as the castle, it may well be im- | 
agined there is a great choice of rooms. For my own 
part I did not stop until I had reached the eleventh | 
story. I had no idea of taking up with any of the i in- | 
ferior rooms; though I was informed that many very 
| respectable gentlemen and ladies lodged as low down | 
| as the sixth story, and some even as low as the fifth. | 
}\ But this was rather a matter of necessity on, account | (' 


/who room below and those who room above. 


sons of decided gentility, would chose to lodge below 
the seventh story. 

The dining room, which is three hundred and 
seventeen feet long, and fifty-four wide, is situated at 
the sixth story, so as to accommodate equally, those 
Six ta. 
ples are ordinarily set from one end of this vast din- 
ning room to the other. But I cannot abide the 
American custom of so many persons eating together. 
It is barbarous in the extreme. Nay, more, it is in- 
_ delicate. What can be more so, I would ask, than 
_ for two or three hundred persons of both sexes, to sit 
ranged along opposite to one another; so that they 
cannot help peeping into each other’s mouths? It is 
a very disagreeable oxposure of one’s internal affairs. 
But it is not to be wondered at in this country, for 
really these republicans have no idea whatever of any 
thing, except getting money, talking politics, and 
boasting of their own superiority. In one respect, 
however, I must own that they have the advantage, 
for they play knife and fork with such dexterity, and 
keep their mouths so constantly crammed with food, 
that there is very little chance of ever seeing into 
their mouths, however much an Englishman might be 
exposed under the like circumstances. 


FROM OLD BOOKS 
THE SOUL’S ERRAND. 


Go, soul! the body’s guest, 
Upon a thankless errand: 

Fear not to touch the best, ; 
The truth shall try thy warrent! 


Go, tell the court it glows, 
And shines, like rotten wood ! 
Go, tell the chi are *h it shows 
What ’s good, and doth no good! 
If the court a church reply, 
Then give them both the he! 


Tell potentate es the y live 


Acting by others’ actions ; 
Not loved, unless they give, 
Not strong, but by their factions. 





If potentates reply, 
Give potentat es t i¢ 





Tell men of high condition, 
That rule affairs of state, 

Th ‘ir pu 

4! prac tics ; only nate ! 

And if they once ré ply, 


Then give them all the lie 


rpose is ambpilion, 








Tell them that brave it most, 
They beg for more, b¥ spending 
Who, in their greatest cost 
Seek nothing but commending: 
And, if they make reph 


Spare not to give the lie! 


Tell Zeal it lacks devotion, 
Tell Love, it is but lust : 
Tell T im » it is bat motion, 
Tell Flesh, it is but « du t! 
And if they make re; 


pare not to give the 





TH 


Tell Age it daily wasteih, 
Tell Honor, how it nerd 
Tell Beauty how she blasteth, 

Tell Favor, how she falters 
And a: s they s shall reply. 
Give each of them the lie! 


Tell Wit, how much it wrangles 
In little points of niceness : 

Tell Wisdom she entangles 
Herself in over wiseness : 

And if they do reply, 

Strait give them both the lie! 


Tell Physic, of her boldness, 
Her skill, —it is pretension 

Tell Charity, of coldness, 
Tell Law, it is contention; 

And, as they yield reply, 

So give thein still the he 
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Tell Fortune, of her blindness, l 
Tell Nature, of decay, 

Tell Friendship of unkindness, 
Tell Justice of delay ; 

And, if they dare reply, 

Then give them all, the lie! 


i 


Tell Arts, they have no soundness, 
But vary by esteeming: 

Tell schools, they want profoundness, 
And stand too much on seeming. 

And if Arts and Schools reply, 

Give Arts and Schools the he! 





So when thou hast, as I 
Commanded thee, done babbling: 
Although to give the lie 
Deserves no less than stabbing: 
Yet stab at thee who will, 
No stab the soul can kill. 


Meuancnoty. According to old physicians, | 
perfect melancholy is the complexion of the ass. || 
This would have supplied a good allusion in the days | 
of Ben Johnson, when it was the humor of fools to 
be melancholy. It would be well if our fools could | 
be persuaded into the same humor, but they imitate 
the magpie instead of the owl. We shall lose our 
character as aserious nation. In all that sort of con- 
versation which is denominated small talk, and of 
which, like small beer, most use is made, it may be 
observed that the listener always laughs. Young 
jadies would do well to remember, that if laughter 
displays dimples, it creates dells ; and young gentle- 
men, when they practice at the glass, would also do 
well to observe how far more becoming a long face is 
than a broad one. Bread faces are vulgar, and of all 
things they Should avoid vulgarity. Laughter is a 
plebeian emotion ; nothing beyond a silent and tran- | 
sitory simper should ever be indulged in by the refin- 
ed ranks. Be melancholy, be melancholy, according 
to your complexion ! It was when our statesman had 
long faces, that the phrase long-headed was introdu- 
ced as synonimous with wise. Ifthe national physi- 
ognomy goes on for another century receding from 
the oval, as it has done for the last, the next new 
mythology will make the man in the moon our pro- 
genitor, and prove the geneaology by the likeness. 





Porticat Moops anv Tenses. -- He who plays 
off the amiable in verse, and writes to display his 
own fine feelings, is in the sentimental or indicative 
mood. Didactic poets are in the imperative, satirists 
in the potential, youramourist in the opative. The 
classification is defective in the other moods, The 
fame of those who write personal satire is in the pres- 
ent tense,... that of most poets in the imperfect. 
The great ones who are dead, in the perfect,... 
the great ones who are living must be content to 
have theirs in the future. 





Iiymen was a beautiful youth of Athens, who, for | 
the love of a young virgin, distinguished himself, and | 
assisted at the (Eleusinian) rites: and at this time, | 


he, together with his beloved and divers other young | 
ladies of that city, was surprised and carried off by 
pirates ; who, supposing him to be what he appeared, 
lodged him with his mistress. In the dead of the 
night, when the robbers were all asleep, he rose and 


| 
| 
. . . | 
cut their throats. Thence making hasty way back to | 
Athens, he bargained with the parents that he would 
restore t» them their daughter and all her companions, 
if they would consent to her marriage with him. 
eh (eae : piece inane : 
They did so, and this marriage proving remarkably 





1| 
| 
|! 


happy, it became the custom to invoke the name of |, 


Hymen at all nuptials.’ | 





The following appeared as a Title-page, to a book 
on Cookery, by Robert May, published in London, 


| 


1630. It is clothed in all the ‘pomp and circum- | 


|stance’ of some of our modern publications. | 


The Accomplisht Cook, or the Art and Mystery of 
Cookery, wherein the whole Art is revealed in a more 


‘easie and perfect method than hath been publisht in 


any language. Expert and ready wayes for the 


dressing of all sorts of Flesh, Fow] and Fish ; the 


raising of pastes ; the best directions for all manner 
of Kickshaws, and the most Poinant Sauces ; with 


| the Tearms of Carving and Sewing. An exact Ac- 
‘;count of all Dishes for the Season, with other a la 
mode curiosities. Together with the lively Ilustra- 


tions of such necessary Figures as are referred to 
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practice. Approved by the fifty years’ experience 


‘and industry of Robert May, in his attendance on 


several Persons of Honor. 





mother of knowledge, the breath of the soul, the com- 
merce of hearts, the bow of friendship, the nourish- 
ment of content, and the occupation of men of wit. 





| 

1 

Conversation is the daughter of reasoning, the | 
| 

| 





It is not power so much as pretence that harrasses 
a ruined man—the struggle between a proud mind, 
and an empty purse — the keeping up a hollow show 
that must soon come to an end. Have the courage 
to appear poor and you disarm poverty of its sharpest 
sting. 


It is indubitably true, that passion cannot be very 


‘strong when we have leisure to describe it. But a 
nan of genius feels more intensely and suffers more 
strongly than another ; and for this very reason, when 
| the force of his passion has subsided, he returns for 


a longer period the recollection of what it has been, 


Forsaking for a kindred heart, 

All its unpartnered joys above! 

Like to that free and noble bird 
In Life’s first dawn, I soared away, 

And in my own free thoughts had joy — 
The burning thoughts of life’s young day ; 


But now, before life’s noon comes cn, 
Grown weary with the joys that die, 
I turn to thee — the purest star 
In Retrospection’s holy sky ! 


To thee! to thee! thou loveliest one ! 
I give my burning thoughts to thee! 

To thee I turn and wish no thought — 
No joy thou sharest not with me ! 


For I can wish no higher bliss 
Than thus to know thou hast a part 
Of that deep love, which still for thee 
And thee alone burns in my heart! 


To know that breast will heave a sigh 
For me when absent from thy sight, 

To know those eyes will flash for me 
When love lends lustre to their light, 


Is all I ask —is all I hope — 
Is all I dream of when apart — 
And only pray that we may live 
Enshrined within each other’s heart. 
* M *# 





Tue following very pretty lines were transcribed from 


a lady’s scrap-book, and the fair one assured me, that 


they contained a perfect illustration of the acute sensi- 
bility of the female heart. Little know we the keen sor- 
row that an unguarded and trifling word may cause in 
the female breast. You will gratify at least one friend, 


by giving them an insertion in the Pearl. They were 
writtenby Miss Bogart, of New York. kK. 


anc can more easily imagine himself under its influ- | 


ence again; and, in my conception, what we call 
the power of imagination is chiefly the combination 
of strong feelings and recollections. 





To mind the inside of a book isto entertain one’s || 


| self with the forced product of another man’s brain. 


Now [ think a man of quality and breeding may be | 


much amused with the natural sprouts of his own. 





It is our nature, when we do not know what may 
happen to us, to fear the worst that can happen: and 


hence it is, that uncertainty is so terrible, that we | 


often scek to be rid of it, at the hazard of certain 
mischief. 





; 
Courtship consists in a number of quiet attentions, 
not so pointed as to alarm, nor so vague as not to be 
understood, 





Every man has in his own life, follies enough, in 


his own mind troubles enough, in the perfo’ ance of | 
duty deficiencies enough, in his fortunes evils enough, || 
| without be’ng curious about the affairs of others. 








Poetry. 








To——. 


Original. 





Tuere is a bird, which, when the sun 
Comes through the portals of the day, 

Will in the skies’ dew-dropping heights, 
Be pouring forth its early lay. 


But ere the burning noon comes on 
Remembers of a partner here, 
And in its high, unfollowed flight, 
Stops in the rarer atmosphere. 


And poising on its glorious wing, 
Returns to seek its waiting love; 


‘a 


} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





I knew man kept no promises, or none, 

At least, with woman. And yet, knowing this, 
With credulous folly, still I trusted one, 

Whose words seemed so like truth, that I forgot 
The lesson I had learned full oft before. 

And I believed because he said he ’d come, 

That he would come; and then, night afier night, 
I watched the clouds and saw them pass away 
From the bright moon, and leave the clear blue sky 
As spotless, and serene, and beautiful, 

As if no promises were broken e’er 

Beneath it. Man forgets, in busy hours, 

What in his idle moments he has said, 

Nor thinks how often woman’s happiness 

Hangs on his lightest words. It is not things 

Of great importance, which affect the heart 

Most deeply; trifles often weave the web 

Of misery or bliss in human life. 

There’s many a deep and hidden grief, that comes 
From sources which admit of no complaint, 

From things of which we cannot — dare not speak; 
And yet they seem but trifles, till a chain, 

Link after link, is fastened on each thought, 

And wound around the heart. They do their work 
In secrecy and silence, but their power 

Is far more fatal than the open shatts 

Of sorrow and misfortune; for they prey 

Upon the health and spirits, till the bloom 

Of hope is changed into the hectic flush ; 

They break the charms of youth’s first, highest dreams 
And thus wear out the pleasures of the world, 

But sap, at length, the very springs of life. 

And this is woman’s fate. It is not thus 

With proud aspiring man. His mind is filled 
With high and lofty thoughts ; and love and hope, 
And all the warmest feelings of his heart 

Are sacrificed on cold Ambition’s shrine. 

He feels that the whole world was made for him, 
And if some painful disappointments cross 

His path of life, he does but change his course. 
Nor broken promises, nor hopes destroyed 

Are e’er allowed a place on memory’s page. 

’?T is only woman, in her loneliness, 

And in in her silent, melancholy hours, 

Who treasures in her heart the idle words 

That had no meaning, and who lives on hope, 
Till it has stolen the color from her cheeks, 

The brightness from her eye, who trusts her peace 
On the vast ocean of uncertainty. 

And if it’s wrecked, she learns her lot to bear, 
Or she may learn to die —but not forget ! 

It is for her to hoard her secret thoughts, 

To brood over broken promises, and sigh 

O’er disappointed hopes, till she believes 

There’s less of wretchedness in the wide world, 
Than in her single heart! 
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New Stream Boat. — We have been much gratified by 


an inspection of Mr. Kelsey’s model for a new Steam Boat, 
which has been exhibited at the Masonic Hall for a few 
days. It is on an entirely new plan, and to our unprac- 
ticed eye, has the appearance of almost perfection. The 
model is a small boat about 30 inches long, propelled by 
a clock movement, (the model being too small for steam) 
of about 21-2 ounce power, in 2 trough about 40 feet 
long. The motion is the same as that of the common 
oar used in sculling, and the boat in motion has the ap- 
pearance of a whale boat with three strong oars on each 
side. Totally unlike the paddles of the Steam Boat 
Experiment which run on our river some years ago, 
they are turned in the water by machinery, giving the 
same equal motion that can be given to the oar by the 
hand in sculling. The Experiment’s paddles, it will be 
remembered, were turned by the pressure of the water, 
and besides, could only drive the boat one way. These 
on the contrary are turned by the same motion which 
drives them out and draws them back, and by a simple 
movement, can be changed so as to drive the boat either 
forward or backward. 

The ingenious inventor proposes to build a small 
Barge, with Anthracite coal for fuel, large enough to 
carry fifty passengers to run from this place to New 
York, (expecting, with an engine of twelve horse power, 
to get a speed of fifteen miles an hour,) for the purpose 
of fully testing the principle, and should this succeed, 
he intends to build a Liverpool packet on the same plan, 
to burn Anthracite coal. 

The Barge he proposes to build at the expense of 
$ 1500, machinery included, todo which he has divided it 
into 100 shares of 815 each, and intends to dispose of 
it, one third in Hartford, one third in Middletown, and 
one third in New York. We hope there can be enough 
of our citizens found to take up the small portion of 
stock he wishes to dispose of here, readily, and thus en- 
courage, an ingenious and industricus man who has 
spent years in bringing his invention to its present state. 


Tue District ScHoon as ir was, by one who went to 
i¢, —One of the best books this book-making age has 
produced. Every line is a treasure, every word is wor- 
thy of being written in gold. Independent of the main 
object the author has in view, of improving the charac- 
ter of our common schools, it is a rich treat toevery man 
who ever saw the inside of a district school-house. It is 
a faithful portrait of our early days. The old school- 
house itself, with its hingeless blinds slamming in the 
wind, the unhewn step, the hacked benches and the ‘ mas- 
ter’s chair,’ are pictured to the life. The author carries 
us irresistably back tothe days, when, with our best ‘ go 
to meeting clothes’ and our new felt hat. we first crossed 
the threshold of this awful sanctorum of learning. 
The very plays of our boyhvod are up before us; it 
seems as if the intermediate years were gathered up 
and we were again on that ‘side hill,’ tumbling about in 
the feathery snow, like a porpoise in a storm, sliding 
down hill, merely for the pleasure of drawing the sled 
up again, or fighting like a young warrior, with icy balls 
the despised ofher-enders. We dislike to mar the beauty 
of the whole, by giving extracts, but the temptation is too 
great. The author’s description of his knowledge of the 
alphabet on first going to school, is too good to be lost. 

I had, however, learned the name of capital A, be- 
cause it stood at the head of the column, and was the 
similitude of a harrow frame. Of O, also, from its 
resemblance to a hoop. Its sonorous name moreover 
was a frequent passenger through my mouth after [ 
had begun to articulate, its ample sound being the 
most natural medium by which man born unto trouble 
signifies the pains of his lot. X too, was famillar, as 
ft seemed so like the end of the old saw-horse that 
stood in the wood-shed. Further than this my alpha- 
betical lore did not extend, according to present rec- 
ollection. 

And then again his second summer, after once going 
through the ordeal of winter’s schooling, and having 
been taugit by ‘a master’ is capitally described. The 
little urciuns are hit off to the life. 

So Mary Smith kept the school, and I had another 
delightful summer under her care and instruction. I 
was four years and a half old now, and had grown an 
inch. 1 was no tiny, whining, half-scared baby, as in 
the first summer. No indeed; I had been to the win- 
ter school, had read in a class, and had stood up at 
the fire with the great boys, had seen a snow-ball 
fight, and had been accidentally hit once, by the icy 
missile of big-fisted Joe Swagger. 

I looked down upon two or three fresh, slobbering 
abecedarians with a pride of supericrity, greater per- 
haps than I ever felt again. 


We read not in ab, eb, 


|| &c., but in words that meant something ; and before 
'\the close of the summer in what were called the 
'* Reading Lessons,’ that is, little words arranged in 
little sentences. 


signifying both to define the component parts of words, 


A most ludicrous anecdote is told, arising from the | 
misconception of the word spel/,a werd in Yankee phrase, | 


THE PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 


and to relieve a friend from his labors, we cannot but | 


quote it. 


the fire fell short, and Jonas Patch was out wielding 
the axe in school time. He had been at work about 
half an hour, when Memorus, who was perceived to 
have less to do than the rest, was sent out to take his 
place. 
younger than Jonas. ‘ Memorus, you may go out and 
spell Jonas.’ Our hero did not think of the Yankee 
sense in which the master used the word spell, indeed 
he had never attached but one meaning to it whenev- 
er it was used with reference to himself. He sup- 
posed the master was granting hima ride extraordina- 
ry on his favorite hobby. So he put his spelling-book 
under his arm and was out at the wood-pile with the 
speed of a boy rushing to play. 

‘Ye got yer spellin lesson, Jonas?’ was his first 
salutation. ‘ Haven’t looked at it yet,’ was the reply. 
‘I mean to cut up this plaguy great log, spellin or no 
spellin, before I go in. I had as lieve keep warm 
here chopin wood, as freeze up there in that tarnal 
cold back seat.’ ‘Well, the master sent me out to 
hear you spell.’ ‘Did he? well, put out the words 
and I'll spell.’ Memorus being so distinguished a 
speller, Jonas did not doubt but that he was really 
sent out on this errand. So our deputy spelling-mas- 
ter mounted the top of the wood-pile, just in front of 
Jonas, to put out words to his temporary pupil who 
still kept on putiing out chips. 

‘Do you know where the lesson begins, Jonas?’ 
‘No, I don’t, but I spose I shal] find out now.’ * Well, 
here ’tis.’. (They both belonged to the same class.) 
‘Spell A-bom-i-na-tion.’ Jonas spells. A-b-o-in bom 
a-bom (in the mean time up goes the axe high in the 
air,) i a-bomi (down it goes again chuck into the 
wood) n-a na a-bom-i-na (up it goes again) t-i-o-n 
tion, a-bom-i-na-tion, chuck the axe goes again, and 
at the same time out flies a furious chip and hits Me- 
morus onthe nose. At this moment the master ap- 
peared just at the corner of the school-house, with 
one foot still on the threshold. ‘Jonas, why don’t 
youcome in? didn’t 1 send Memorus out to spell you ? 
Yes sir, and he has been spelling me, how could { 
come in if he speit me here? At this the master’s 
eye caught Memorus perched upon the top-stick, with 
his book open upon his lap, rubbing his nose, and just 
in the act of putting out the next word of the column. 
Ac-com-mo-da-tion, pronounced Memorus in a broken 
but louder voice than before, for he caught a glimpse of 
the master, and he wished to let him know that he was 
doing his duty. ‘This was too much for the master’s 
gravity. He perceived the mistake, and without say- 
ing nore, wheeled back into the school-room, almost 
bursting with the most tumultuous laugh he ever tried 
to suppress. The scholars wondered at his looks and 
grinned in sympathy. But ina few minutes Jonas 
came in, followed by Memoruas with his spelling-book, 
who exclaimed, ¢] have heard him spell clean through 
the whole lesson, and he didn’t spell hardly none of 
’em right.’ The master could hold in no longer, and 
the scholars perceived the blunder, and there was one 
simultaneous roar from pedagogue and pupils ; the 
scholars laughing twice as loud and uproartously in 
consequence of being permitted to laugh in school- 
time, and to do it with the accompaniment of the 
master. 

But learning to write! who does not remember, the 
proud feeling with which he entered upon the first winter 
ne was allowed to write — when he was actually to have 


a quill and writing book of his own, with his own prop- | 
er name written in the first leaf, thus —‘ John Carier his | 


book,’ and was to set on the high seat and have an ink- 
stand and a penknife! 
sports in our young existence, a day which we hailed as 
a turning point in our life, when we were to pass the Ru- 


|four cents, for it. To this I had appended, by a well 
twisted flaxen string, a plummet of my own running, 
whittling and scraping. I had hunted upan old pew. 


|' ter inkstand which had come down from the ances- 


tral eminence of my great grandfather for aught I 
know. And it bore many marks of a speedier and 
less honorable descent, to wit, from table or desk to 
the floor. I had succeeded in becoming the owner of 


a penknife, not that it was likely to be applied to its 
It happened one day that the ‘cut and split’ for | 


He was about ten years old and four years , 


Oh it was one of the. bright ! 


bicon of Boyhood, and tread on the threshold of man- | 0! : re oe : 
: | with the spacious and beautiful park infront! its elegant 


hood. But we will not detain the reader from the au- 
thor’s d 
have met for many a year. 

Having previously had the promise of writing this 


escription, Which is one of the best things we | 


| 
| 
} 
| 


appropriate use that winter at least, for such begin. 
ners generally used the instrument to mar the pens 
they wrote in, rather than to make or mend those 
they wrote with. I had selected one of the fairest 
quills out of an enormous bunch. Half a quire of 
foolscap had been folded into the shape of a writing 
book, by the maternal hand, and covered with brown 
paper nearly as thick as a sheepskin. 

We would gladly quote more but our limits will not 
allow. We wish it were in our power to put a copy into 
the hands of every-subsecriber, who ever went toa dis- 
trict school. It is too good a thing to be lost, and we can 
only say to the reader go and buy it, pay your money 
freely ; consider that the bookseller is doing you an es- 
pecial kindness in selling you the book, and take our 
word for it, you will be amply rewarded for all the time 
and money you can spend on ‘ The District School as it 


was.’ 


Tur New Encuanp Macazine.— We have received 
the November number of this periodical, and have has- 
tily run over its pages. Some capital articles, as usual, 
this month, others, but so so. 

Recent Travellers in America, the leading paper, we 
have not read, nor shall we. Enough has already been 
said on this worn-out subject to tire the patience of a Job, 
and we are nota Job. Why will the editors of our 
standard works, such as the New England Magazine, 
and The Knickerbocker, keep such a continual clatter in 
our ears about these ‘ Recent Travellers,’ and contrive 
by dint of hard banging to whip them into an ephemeral 
existence, when, if left alone, they would, of their own 
accord, sink into that oblivion for which they are des- 
tined. Weare sick of this. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture is a prime poem, and, if we 
mistake not, is the handy work of our friend Whittier, 
one of the sweetest poets, Massachusetts ever put forth. 

The Nervous Man, carries on its forehead Whittier’s 
Initials, and the article itself, has the whole man legibly 
pictured forth. We had thought Whittier had left 
the field of Literatue to follow the plough — had given 
up culling flowers of Poesy, to till the land of his fath- 
ers, but we are glad to hear from him again, and we 
hope he will not in future let his pen be idle. We shall 
enrich our columns with some extracts in our next. 

Good Advice but Bitter is a saucy tirade against the 
Yankee’s innocent propensity for whittling, and the au- 
thor proposes a remedy, which is no more than giving 
our juvenile exertions a new turn. He is wrong; he 
must go deeper than our childhood to eradicate the ma- 
nia— he must overturn the manufactories of penknives, 
and prohibit the converting of steel entirely, before he 
can cure a yankee boy’s propensity to hack and to hew! 

Auto-Biography ot Matthew Carey is an interesting 
account of some of the trials of this distinguished phi- 
lanthropist’s early days; and his career will ever bea 
monument to his glory, by showing what untiring indus- 
try, unshrinking perseverance, and unhending integrity 
can accomplish, though warring the combined resistance 
of envy, hatred, and persecution, from those in power. 
Mr. Carey, in early life, dared to raise his voice singly 
against corruption in the high places of the land, tor 
which he was assailed with all the malignity which 
wounded pride and disappointed ambition could array 
against him, was for some time confined in Newgate, 
and was afterwards banished from his country, with 
hardly a penny in his pocket. And yet he has acquired 
property, and built himself a name and a reputation, 
which cannot pass away, while any of his benevolent 
exertions continue to benefit the objects of his care. 

We notice the remarks of J. H. W. on his plagiarism 
of the Lost Star, mentioned in the Pearl some weeks 
since, but we cannot answer them until our Editor re- 


| turns, who is now brightening his imagination and lay- 


ing in a fresh stock of quills in the Literary Emporium 
itself. 


Some paper, we forget its name and location, in speak- 
ing of the ‘ Pearl’ says it is a very creditable production 
for ‘the village of Hartford.’ Blessings on the man! 
where was he born?) The village forsooth — our beau- 
tiful city, with its new stone bridge! its fine Court House, 


City Hall and Market, conspicuously placed in the most 
showy part of the city! its Gothic stone Church, with 
a spire so high you cannot see the end of it! a village! 
Why, what is the man thinking about? Our village as 


winter, I tad made all the necessary preparations, | he calls it, could swallow upa dozen villages at a mouth- 


days before school was to begin. 


[ had bought me a | ful, guzzle three or four towns by way of dessert, and 


new birch ruler, and had given a third of my wealth, || finish off with an ordinary city and yet feel hungry! 
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